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“VOLUME If. 


Written for the Bouquet. 


THE EVENING STAR. 


nait-~yon little glimmering star, 
That beams upon me froin afar, 
Prefixt in yonder sky; 
My eye would fain transpierce that veil, 
And read the wondrous heavenly tale, 
How joys immortal bloom on high. 


Yes—tell me sparkling, twinkling gem, 
Thou pure, etherial diadem ; 

What are those blissful joys ? 
Tell me of saints, that dwell on high, 
And taste of joys, that never die, 

Of bliss that never cloys. 


And tell me—do the saints on high, 
Cast down to earth, a wandering eye, 
To view their friends below ? 

Say—do those spirits shed a tear, 
To see their friend’s misconduct here? 
Methinks, thou answer’st—no. 


Say—do those souls, through ether fly, 
To warn their friends, when danger’s nigh, 
And bid them well attend? 

Do they meet round the joyous hearth, 
Again partake the festive mirth, 
To chide an erring friend ? 
No—no—thy answer still is no; 
There were no heaven if it were so, 
For heaven has no alloy: 
intervenes, 


The soul, when heaven 


No'’or 
eel 


iningles more in earthly scenes, 
But sips celestial joy. 





Vritten for 
A THOUGHT ON AN INFANT’S DEATH. 


BY G. ZELOTES ADAMS. 


A blossom ‘neath life’s morning sun, 
That’s cast upon the stream; 

A day whose fleeting course has run, 
Is all its life did seem. 


A sunbeam’ sporting in the sky, 
A shadow on the wave, 

And gerining hopes that fade and die, 
Are trophies of its grave. 


It's gone to that swect world above, 
Forever freed from care—- 
And nurtured with a Saviour’s love, 
°T will bloom immortal there. 
Hartford, June, 1833. 





NAMOYA. 
A FRAGMENT OF AN INDIAN TALE. 


-No sounds were heard, save the cry of the ‘whip- 
and the roar of the distant falls, which 
poured its liquid crystal over the cleft-rocks, and sent 
through which the 
moon was peering; the stars shone brilliantly, and || 
their light was reflected back in a thousand varied 
It was a 


poor-will,” 


dcx its spray in a misty cloud, 


forms from the bosom of Niagara’s waters. 


hight in June, such an one as poets have oft attempted |; f pipe, and taking from his pouch a steel and flint, he | 
It was to beautiful; the air was balmy | 
amd hore on its breath the cdour of innumerable 


‘0 describe. 


flowers, 


Fond of musing in solitude, I had wandered far from 
iuman habitation ; and as I looked upon nature in its 
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wild variety through the faint light afforded i the 
eternal lamps, I thought of the 


‘Wild indians, who were once 
The lords and masters of this far spread land ; 
Of the great Spirit whic hi they worship »ped 
With awe-bi coming rrev’rence 3 of their wars 
When the fire spread a lurid glare among 
Those wilds— when the bound captive shricked for help, 
As vengeance gleam'd from the proud victor’s eye, 

And ‘where are they now?’ I involuntarily ex- | 
| claimed. ‘ Where are they now’ re-echoed from the | 
| ; eee rocks. The echo had scarce died upon my 

ear when I heard the sound of footsteps. Starting, I 
| beheld a female form. In another moment it stood || 
‘Where are who?—Thus saying she || 
raised her head, and the rays of the moon fell ona 
| countenance the most lovely I had ever beheld—her 


| 


I 
1} 
| 
! 


‘| before me. 


eyes beamed with intetligence from beneath a well | 


| turned foreliead—which seemed like the storied Pari- || 
‘an marble, so pure and polished was its surface. | 
'¢ Where are who?’ she repeated. I answered in a 
trembling tone, ‘ [I was thinking of the Indians ; and 
| T inquired of the place that once knew them—where 
| are they ‘Fear not,’ said she; * prompted by 
a love of nature I have followed her to her wildest 
haunts. Where are the wild red men ?—‘follow me 
and you will sec the last that remains of the Iroquois 


now? 


—-the Hurons have faded away like the flower leaves | 


of the sang 
/on the wretched remnants of the, Algonquin.’ 
I followed. The sound of the cataracts 
‘ceased to be heard: L looked round—tire wide expanse 
of waters had sunk from my view. 
Hithert 


I now 


distant 


o [had looked only on the face of her whom 
followed. I started 
1a bow and ar- 
shoulde: 


belt and fell on my eye, together wit! 


rows which hung su spended from her s, and 


| the habiliments of an Indian warrior were her Pe 


I stopped and trembled. ‘ Why fear you?” My eye 
was fixed upon the krife—in a moment it was drawn 


'|—a thrill of horror ran through my heart as its stain- 


ed edge appeared to view when she brandished it. 
| ‘Fear not,’ came in an encouraging tone—the knife |) 
was sheathed—a branch was plucked from abush and | 
‘Follow,’ and we 
_ proceeded, 
|| After an hour’s walk we entered a glen. Hills 
| rose on either side, and a babbling brook poured its || 
| waters past. At the distant end a faint light broke 
'|on my view; a few moments more and we had en- 
tered a cabin. As we entered, a tall young Indian 
‘Here, Oswingo, is a wandering pale face, 
whom, as I returned from chasing an elk, I found || 
| near the great water,’ said my guide. 
why would you discover us to your 
| you not that where the white man 
prints the Indian cannot live.’ She 
ithat had happened—of my inquiry. 


| rose. 


‘ Namoya, || 
people? Know 


{| 


| ignited a piece of punk and lit it. ‘ Come, smoke | 
the calumet,’ said he, ‘and peace be with you.’ I 
|| puffed away, and the smoke filled the cabin. ‘1 
smell bacca,’ said an old Indian, who till that time I 


had not observed ; who, rising, threw off a buffilo| 
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uinaria ; and the big light sets in the west || 


as the light of the moon || 
sleamed from a large war-knife that hung from her | 
g g 


plants his foot- | 
told him cf all | 
He turned and |s She ested, but on seeing him unarmed, and a smile 
| walked to the end of the cabin, and returned with a | 


NUMBER 1. 





hide and tottered towards us. ‘A pale face,’ he 
cried, as the blazing pine-knot was raised before me ; 
|| and his aged eye flashed as he looked intently on me. 

I was shrinking with fear from his gaze, when Namo- 
| ya snatched the pipe from my hand and placed it in 
that of the oid man. ‘It is peace then, squaw,’ 
|| said he, as he took it ; and shortly the incense of an 

\Indian’s faith rose in curling yulumes to the cabin 

| roof. 
‘Look here, Oswingo,’ said Namoya, as she 
| raised the knife from her belt, ‘the red stain is on its 
|edge. The eik lies dead near the great water—an 
| arrow stayed his flight, and Namoya’s knife drank his 
life stream. Let us to the spot and bring home our 
prize.’ 

Oswingo having hung his knife in his belt, and 
| swung his rifle, took Namoya by the hand, and pre- 
|| pared to depart. I rose. ‘Stay,’ said the old In- 
|; dian—‘ Stay,’ repeated Namoya—I was earnest to 
| follow. ‘I confide your keeping to Tarvolaha,’ she 
continued. I betrayed fear, and began to wish that 
| curiosity had not drawn me so far. Oswingo discern- 
}ed my feelings. Hespoke. ‘Pale face, a red man’s 
| faith is with you—stay, for an Indian’s word is pledg- 
ed you, which is true.’ fle waved his cap of eagles’ 
| feathers ; and soon with Namoya was bounding over 
the hills towards the lake. 

Oswingo and Namoya had departed, and T was 
alone with the old Indian. 
‘Begin the talk, boy,’ 
~ white brethren !? 

Allis well with them,’ I replied. 

‘ You’ re the first pale face I have seen since the 
war-whoop died away over the big waters. Where 
met you Namoya? she is one of your tribe,’ contin- 
ued the old Indian. 

‘And she a white woman! an Indian’s wife ?” 

‘Why, yes; she is the squaw of Oswingo of the 
eagle’s eyc, my son—the chief of the Iroquois— 
| strong in battle.’ 
| In my talk with the old Indian, I learned—that his 
| son, in trading with the whites of a village near that 

(of the Troquois, had seen Namoya. She was the 
e || daughter of a wealthy trader, and was of a romantic 
|| turn of mind. He became enamoured of her, and 
| after the fashion of his tribe offered her father a 

| thousand beaver pelts for her. The offer was spurn- 
} ed with indignation. She, on seeing Oswingo, who 
|| was of a most noble form and beautifully featured, 
felt a tenderness for the ‘ pretty Indian boy,’ as she 
termed him. One day she had wandered alone far 
| from her father’s house, when Oswingo, who was on 


his way from the village, spied her as she was gath- 





| 


said Tarvolaha, ‘ what of 


( ering some flowers that grew on a rock which over- 
H > 


hung a small stream. He threw his arms aside, and 


bounding from the path, in a moment was at her side.. 


playing on his countenance, she became calm. Os- 
wingo plied his love with native artfulness, and pluck - 
ing an ‘aquilegia he pressed it to his lips and handed 
it to her; she put it in her bosom, and a token of an 
Indian’s love responsive hung over her-heart. She 
determined on accompanying Oswingo. From her 
early dayg till then she had been the child of nature, 
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not of society ; and had often dwelt in raptures on ||or him. So long as the tribe remained he was afraid || strong and cultivated intellect of the nation, rather 
the Indian character. She threw her bonnet from ||to effect his purpose. He had been to the village of | than to the great rivers and mountains, to our ships 
her head, and in a small basket placed a paper on \\ the whites to make a sale of some skins, and as he \ and armies, to our wealth and power 2 be 
which she had written her determination ; and on the || returned he thought it would be a good opportunity | Yet, while our common nature is exalted by the 


next day, with Oswingo, she entered the Iroquois |\' take the cabin of Oswingo in his way, and wreak H achievements of learning and genius, there is much 
village. The clamor of the tribe was raised against || his vengeance on him. His meeting with him at the | in the structure and operations of the mind itself to 
Oswingo, but his eloquence bore down all opposition, | place was unexpected. Oswingo and Namoya were ] rebuke the pride of man. The progress of the most 
and Lucinda Reigart, was hailed as his bride by the | bearing the dead elk, when she saw a shadow flit } successful scholar is soon checked, by barriers which 
name of ‘ Namoya,’ the white feather of the eagle’s ‘| across the path, and looking up, she saw Wakonda || the mind cannot pass, or by that event which comes 
wing. Her mother had died whilst she was yet in| with his bow bent from behind a tree: relaxing her alike to all. The greatest learning most Clearly 
infancy, and her father had taken every pains to have | hold, she rushed with a cry to Oswingo—the arrow shows men_ how little they know. Socrates wag 
her educated becoming the station he destined her to |intended for him, pierced her neck, and she fell life-| pronounced by the oracle at Delphi the Wisest of 
occupy in womanhood. But the wildness of nature ||less at his feet. ’T'was but a moment, the rifle of | mankind, because he most strongly felt his own io. 
that surrounded her, and frequent intercourse with the | Oswingo was raised with unerring aim, and as Wa- | norance. And Newton spoke of his own wonderfyl 
Indians, had inspired her with the idea of leading an ‘| konda bounded across the path, the leaden messenger attainments, in language as poctically beautiful as it 


Indian life. On her being missed, search was made, | of death stayed his flight. 








was philosophically true, that he seemed to himself 


and on finding the bonnet and basket, her intentions | Morning came, and as the first rays of the sun | like the child picking up shells on the shore of the 
became known. Her father immediately repaired to || broke from behind the white hills in the far off east, | great ocean of truth. 
the Indian village, and finding his efforts in vain to we were journeying towards the mound where repos- Since, then, the boundless range of knowledge, the 


draw his daughter from her purpose, he yielded to en- |! ed the bones of the mighty ones of the past, to bury narrowness of the mind, the cares of life, and its 
treaties to remain, and the next council proclaimed | the body of Namoya; and shrouded in the skin of the 
him one of the Iroquois. ‘He is with the great |, moose, the bright feather of the eagle’s wing was laid 
Spirit,’ said Tarvolaha. ‘One night he and I were ‘to rest. 
crossing the big water in our canoes in chase of a 

moose, when she dashed over his, and he sunk. ELINTS ON LITERARY HABITS. 
Since, our tribe have moved over the great white hills ; | 
‘ Why did you not go too,’ I inquired. Tarvolaha 
looked intently on me. ‘ Boy,’ said he, ‘this was 


speedy termination, makes it impossible to learn and 
to accomplish much, it is an inquiry of great moment, 
How shall we make the best use of the little space 
allowed us, and advance the farthest in the illimitable 
field spread out before us? A few hints, in answer to 
BY REV. JAMES D. KNOWLES. this inquiry, will, it is hoped, be deemed useful, and 
pertinent to the object of this book. 

We might speak of the necessity of beginning 
education early. No time is to be lost, in a life go 
short and so interrupted. The mind, like the body, 
begins to grow trom the day of its birth, Education 
should begin with the child. ‘fhe infant school js 
one of the greatest discoveries of cur age. It is des. 
tined to do for men what the alchemists hoped to ac- 





|Tue mind is the glory of man. Many of the irra- 


the land of my fathers ; here | was taught to bend the || tional ae Seinen him in size, in swiftness, - 
bow and to raise the tomahawk ; and the mound here | acuteness of vision and of ear, and some of them in 
holds the bones of Tawansha, my father. Boy, is || length of life. But the mind, that imperial endow- 
net the home of the Indian as dear to him as the ment gives toa man an immeasurable elevation above 
ulitin aia? all the other inhabitants of the earth. 


ae ._ |: Nothing has ever acquired so easy and so durable 
Tarvolaha was continuing, when a cry from a dis- 5 1 ) é 


Bees sd hy || @ Supremacy over mankind as intellectual power. ; sg 
tance broke upon us, and was quickly succeeded by || vt z ae 3 I } complish by the potent elixir which they so ardently 
He is the only legitimate sovereign over men, who : : 

the report of a rifle. J 


sought. It will lengthen life, not by adding to the 

Tarvolaha snatched his war hatchet. extent of its duration, but by redeeming from waste 
was Namoya’s,’ he exclaimed; ‘ they have met Wa- ° ; : ‘ > tee . an. a : é 
= Sh ’ y ‘tor, the philosopher, the sculptor, the painter—he is many of its most precious years. The Sabbath 


konda, the war loup;’ he continued ‘follow’—and | : par ae ae are 
vein from the aa His aged lrmbs seemed to [ie Shee Se, ORRIN Be He tation, Set the cap io fal j ne se ng o8 7 i: 
j , 5 | minds and the hearts of men; wielding a dominion, to the youthful mind an impulse, that will urge it On- 


have regained the activity of youth, as he clambered | é : ward farther than, in similar ci $ »s, it hag 
eer ag ns, not bounded by rivers and mountains, but co-exten- y aii f coma, © Sep 
over the hills in the direction of the sound, and bran- |! ever yet gone. 


: ‘ : ; sive with the civilized world; not terminating with 

dished his hatchet in the air. We were scarce three | a . . _ EE eee But our remarks must be limited to a sinole prin- 

ceed aacidlie Wii thie: wil tila ae weaied a mortal life, but reaching to the end of time. It. 2 1 Bi ea 

1 as p i Be vs ° >, the , > 1 y 

piece of coos which skirted the bounds of Oswingo’s || ‘® at Agenenenn, ar Ackiten, set Prom, bet a: i . pt Ri fc 
€ s e Ss V : : : , Nndispense or ] : is 
RS : : , : «|| Homer is the king of men, whom the Iliad has im- panes 26 genet aesamnnts ane gent ae 

cultivation ; having passed it we heard a cry of grief 


: : a || mortalized. Demosthenes and Cicer , fulness. 
which directed us to the spot, where lay Namoya : icero held a sway, 


| . . . 
«That cry | excels them in the endowments, the cultivation, and 


|, the beneficent use of the mind. The poet, the ora- 


1} = ‘ : By co d efforts, we a ve mus 
dik ai: dian deities tee, annie. ‘tae die face | and won a fame, compared with which ‘ the laurels ye pages effort a: oe that we mast 
4 ’ 1} 3 yes e new ~ Pa r 2 
covered with blood, and pen her, kneeling, Oswingo, |! that a Conae soaps ate weeds.’ Socrates and Aris- co pot , i spe scalar 
28 » VS | x ' , , »g 3 several it. 
in speechless eed a ©’ || totle have controlled more minds than Alexander. “a we : meen po eae STON OO mame 
ss agony. | iia! tia acai alt eis ee ae dean e speak not of those who read and study, without 

‘My son,’ cried the cld Indian, but no answer |! P 5 ents of 


P ; ea . the glory of the mind. It is their poems, their ora- Ft Geer Sek caption, oF ee egbmegese 
‘Look there!’ said Oswingo, as he pointed toa any - wee encores. Nations, diate. ele oint isch dais yropose to ys in, possess the 
small hill where lay an Indian stretched lifeless, graben > ow ony by a, Sy popetitn, by i of aici caine water mialics 
‘there lies Wakonda, the cursed of the great Spirit. |fierce wars, and by wits eonquecte, hove been on Pe are peta i nae It is ay to aim 
Look here! the bright feather of the eagle’s wing is ‘pit ae wnenaal the mind had no share in their at ideale oint, and t oi nel se it pao with 
broken, and he will soar no seenenndecks here por" | achievements. ~ them may the words of Horace , irrecul; "4 ] a . 7 . ees se < eA trav- 
: ore |be very justly applied :— an irrecu we slow, circuitous progress, like the trav 

he raised Namoya’s head from the cold sod, whereon t eler who loiters along the road, to pluck the flowers, 





it was reposing, and wiping the blood from her face, | Pees ee |, to listen to the songs of the birds, and to gaze at the 
. : Z ee oe ane ae rgentur, ignotique longa | ‘ ; , ite 
he pressed it to his own ; and raising her body in his | Nocte, quia sa gg enon? ‘scenery. It is quite another thing to press onward 
2 { r 7 1} . ° ° . 
arms, he bade us fo!low as he moved toward the cab- \| ' to the end, with direct, steady, undeviating energy, 
in. The dead body of the Indian lay in our way, and|; And who, that justly estimates the true interests 


| 


as we crossed it Oswingo’s eyes flashed as he looked || of his own country, does not desire for her the honors 
upon it, and he swore by the spirit of Tawansha, that |! of science and literature ; the distinctions which 


it should be food for the birds of the black spirit. | spring from success in the fine arts ; the eminence of | 
\\ | 


-undiverted by the attractive sights and sounds which 
| would persuade him to pause. 
All instructors are witnesses to the fact, that many 


‘ pupils, instead of a diligent prosecution of their studies, 
We reached the cabin ; a clean mat was spread in |/a general education ; the pure fame of unsullied mor- 


i are satisfied with a slight attention to their lessons, 
the middle of the floor, and the body of Namoya was | als and undefiled religion; the glory, in short, while their minds are surrendered to indolynee, to 
laid thereon. All was silence, our thoughts were too || which highly cultivated and well directed minds wil| || dissipation, or to desultory reading. Many 2 young 


big for utterance. matty |confer, rather than vast wealth, extended territory, physician, too, has been drawn away from his profes 

It seemed that Oswingo once lovked kindly on || and successful war? Who would not point a stranger || gional studies to indulge a taste for general science. 
Oziko, sister of Wakonda ; and what was considered |\to our schools and colleges, to our unfettered and | 
a slight by Wakonda, was his not making her his || prolific press, to the general diffusion of knowledge, 


‘and Blackstone by the charms of poetry or of the 


squaw. He threatened thereon to kill either Namoya jand to our free institutions, the noblest fruits of the | Waverly novels. And some divines, it may be fear- 
\ 


| Many a student of the law is seduced from his Coke 
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ey 
red ei, permit a taste for literature or the arts to divert 
me § their minds injuriously from the important studies 
connected with their sacred office. All these men | 
nin haye an object in view which they would not consent | 
— o to relinquish, but to which they do not yield their | 
i “4D concentrated efforts. Their movements towards that 
; ~_— obiect are irregular. Their minds are divided and | 
— poone by the frequent intrusions of the interfering | 
pre taste. Their time and -~— are dissipated in pur- | 
es wag Pg (tuts foreign to the principal purpose. 
° ¢ 
sna = ; come very skilful physicians, or eminent lawyers, or 
mnderfy] | ig sound divines. Each of these professions opens a 
ful as it yide range of studies, which are sufficient to task the 
Messer powers, and occupy the time of any man. Ifa person 
eof the as not so far the mastery of his own mind as to! 
compel it to a steady devotion to his appropriate 
dge, the | a studies, he must be prepared to forego the pleasures 
, andits | and the advantages which would crown such efforts. i| 
earn and 2 He may amuse himself; he may become familiar with | 
“av. general literature ; he may be a connolseur in the | 
tle space | @ ors; he may acquire much useful and graceful learn- | 
llimitable fag ing; but the prize of eminence and extensive useful- 


unswer to gess in his own profession, he cannot expect to win. 
seful, and [The nature of the mind requires that its powers be 
“@ combined and concentrated, for the purpose ef exert- | 
: ing their utmost force ; just as the body cannot act 
with its full energy, if its several limbs are employed, 
atthe same time for different purposes. The eye of 


beginning 
a life so MH 
the body, 





t e Ps P i. 

Education |g tie mind, cannot any more than that of the body, look 
t school is & early on two objects at once. 

It is des- We do not mean, however, to interdict to the stu- 


»ped to ac- it jent every study not immediately bearing on his own 
so ardently = 

ding to the i 
from waste Fag 2s: ; : ; 
e Sabbath- ‘ inowledge. They lead him around the wide circle of 


sh will give 


x 


gofession. Every well educated man must acquire a 
general knowledge of all the branches of liberal learn- 
Itis the aim of our colleges to give him this 


the sciences, detaining him at each a sufficient time 
woacquaint him with its general principles and its 
nost important facts, so that he may know enough of 


urge it on- 
ces, it has 





mathematics, astronomy’and natural philosophy, of 
aiguages and rhetoric, of history and statistics, for 
ilthe purposes of a man who is not to make these 
wrticular studies his main pursuit in life. 


ee 


single prin- 
efforts are © 4 
1 great use- | nae Knowl- 
9 tise of every kind is valuable to him who knows how 

at we must Fg Ouse. 

s and must © s, Whea other things are equal, the most use- 
"9 Ps ’ + . 

to reachit. Mag iman. Cicero requires that the complete orator be 
udy, without OM uished with every kind of knowledge ; and his own 
udy, 5 é 





yarnnie illne tes hia nreeonte 
amusement. saaple illustrates his precepts. 


ame of stu- ‘ The mind, moreover, like the body, requires relax- 
before them fag “01, and may renew its vigor, not by inaction, but 
possess the Ma! “tying its pursuits, ‘Ic most grave divine may 
» Ff 7 i ey J 


yerseverance, fam wiv refresh himself at times, with a problem of 
: } 2 “Wuematics or a volume of poetry. 
thing to aim ol I , 


Dat ¢ 


3aS mer 


Is it, yet with i vit the great ponit is to cousider these occasional 
like the trav- 7 j 


relaxations, while the main pur- 
k the flowers, (gm °° 8 stead'ly pursued ; 


! ’ varw ¢ n le 
to Kee) every inne cise 


; faats sohila @ianwhitat wien i elena’: 
o gaze at the wate, wartle the cinef object holds its place in 


3 


14 
Fg 
iy soe’ : . enn me + : ° rc 
press onward : wed prominence. The difficulty lies in refusing 
ee 


iting energy: led, forthe eratification of taste, that time and 


yf their studies, a 
their lessons, ‘ 
indolence, td : 
Many a young © 
om his profes & 
oneral science. 
from his Coke F 
etry or of the 
it may be fear- 


nds which Hg “non which are demanded by our professional 
sounds = : ’ i 

ba 8; to cive a resolute denial to every temptation 

act, that many (g's Woull persuade us to desert the path of our 


“yy ud walk in more attractive fields. The schiol- 
2, who would accomplish any thing great or good, 
‘lst resolve that he will, if possible, be master of 
tas profession which he has chosen, and must nerve 
haself for the self-denial which may be needful to 
'S succesy, 

It must be confessed, that considerable self-control 
tfimness of principle are necessary to keep the 
‘ind in subjection, and to restrain its vagrant propen- 
"es. But it can, and it must, be done, if the student 









The most learned physician, lawyer, or | 


would be emirent and useful. And he must adopt 
and act on, a few principles which we will now men- 
tion. 

The idea of universal scholarship must be renoun- 
ced at the outset. Noman can learn every thing. 
The shortness of life forbids the attempt. The na- 
ture of the mind itself forbids it. God has not grant- 
ed to any one mind the ability to excel in all branches 
of learning, as he has not granted to any one climate 





| the power of producing all the fruits of the earth. | 


| Pope— 
| ‘One science only can one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.’ 


| No man, on the rolls of the learned, has been able 
'to excel in more than one or two departments of in- 
'tellectual exertion. The men who aim to study eve- 
ry thing, resemble those universal conquerors, who 
1ave Overrun many countries, but could acquire no 
, permanent dominion. No one man could become a 
skilful workman in all the mechanical arts. 
/ surely not less impossible, that any one mind should 
compass the whole round of science. And as the 
| mechanic will be most successful by learning one 
| trade well, and giving to this his faculties and time, 
so will the scholar be most useful to his fellow-men, 
‘and will reap the most profit and honor to himself, by 


understanding his own profession well, rather than by || 


‘forming a slight acquaintance with a multitude of 
things, while he excels in nothing. 
| No man can read every book that is published. A 
library of a very moderate size would furnish a man 
| with employment for his whole life. The Vatican 
‘library at Rome, contains 500,000 volumes. The 
/age of Methusaleh would be too short to read a tithe 
ot these books. 
_ Avery few books, in fact, can be read by any man ; 
and it is a fortunate circumstance, that comparatively 
few books deserve to be read through. There must 


/be a judicious selection, and a few good books must | 


be read and digested thoroughly. An omniverous 
appetite for books, which impels a man to wish to 
read every thing, is a fatal barrier to success in study 
No man, indeed, can read all the new publications 
‘which the press multiplies with such rapidity. He 
| must resolutely restrict himself to those which are the 
| most worthy of his attention, and which have the most 


| direct bearing on his particular studies. Every lite- 


'|rary man finds himself daily beset .by temptations to 


turn aside from his duties and regular studies, to re- 
| gale himself with the attractive literature of the day. 
But he must resist these temptations, and proceed 
straight onward to his object, or his time will be ab- 
sorbed, and his mind distracted and weakened, by 
trifles as volatile as the leaves of the Sybil. Ile must 
overcome the pride which shrinks from the confession 
that he is ignorant of a new and fashionable book. 
It must be remembered, too, that reading is not al- 
ways studying. 
| coming wise ; and, mstead of adding to his intellectual 
power, he may diminish it, by burthening his mind 
| tinction between knowledge and wisdom. Cowper 
has happily defined this distinction in a sententious 
couplet — 


|| * Knowledge resides in thoughts of cther men, 
Wisdom in being conversant with our own,’ 


| Thinking is necessary to success in study. To 


jtonet the mind to think correctly, promptly and pow- 


erfully, is the main object of education. Learning is 


thought. A mass of knowledge may be acquired, but, 
unless the mind possesses the power of arranging and 
applying it to practical use, it is of no more utility 
thanalamp to 2 blind man. That system of educa- 





It is | 


A man may read much without be- | 


with undigested knowledge. There is a wide dis- || 


|| useful only as it furnishes the mind with materials for 






| 


tion fails entirely to fulfil its office, which aims to 
crowd the mind with knowledge, rather than to disei- 
| pline it, and train i: to think. It isa characteristic 
of modern times, that there is too much reading, and 
| too little thinking. ‘The ancients, perhaps, owed 
| something of their excellence to the fact, that they 
|| had fewer books, and therefore read less and reflected 
'|more. Newton ascribes his great discoveries to the 
|| steddy practice of ‘patient thought.’ 
We might insist, under this head, on the necessity 





[tis easy to foresee, that such persons cannot be- | Experience has established the truth of the axiom of of a due attention to the health of the body, and to 


|| the cultivation of the social affections. Let no lite- 
'_Yary man suppose, that he will facilitate his progress 
\| by denying to himself that bodily exercise which is 
needful to health. The early graves of multitudes 
of the young sons of science are melancholy testi- 
/monies of the danger of neglect in this important 
| point. Without health of body, the mind cannot 
| act with vigor; and health cannot be maintained 
| without regular and sufficient exercise. It is high 
time that something was done to prevent the waste 
of life, which is occasioned by the want of suitable 
| attention to the health of the body. The officers of 
1 colleges and academies ought to employ their author- 
H ity, if needful, to constrain their pupils to a due course 
| of exercise. 
|| The cultivation of the social affections and of the 
manners is very important. A man must devote 
| some of his hours to society ; and if that society be 
|| judiciously selected, and his time properly regulated, 
‘| his mind will return to its studies with renewed 
vigor and elasticity; while his affections will be 
'| preserved in healthful activity, and his manners will 
\| be freed from that awkward constraint which is so 
|| often the reproach of the student. A knowledge 
‘| of men cannot be wholly acquired from books. 
|| Conversation is one method of acquiring knowledge, 
'|as well as of improving the mind. Speech, says 
| Young, 


|| 
1 


i} * Speech ventilates our intelicctual fire, 
Speech burnishes our mental magazine ; 
|) Brightens for ornament, and whets for use.’ 
| A man must keep his eye fixed on his main object, 
|and make every thing he reads, or hears, or sees, 
|| contribute something to his success. Here will be a 
nucleus, around which he may dispose his daily ac- 
quisitions of knowledge. Here will be a principle of 
association, which will aitract to itself, with mag- 
netic power, the facts, arguments and sentiments, 
| which are met with in the course of reading or of 
‘conversation. For the want of such a nucleus, and 
such a principle of association, much of what we 
learn is lost. It lies loose in the mind, and, finding 
nothing to which it may attach itself, it escapes, and 
is forgotten. We need that fixed and concentrated 
aim, which would, with a happy alchemy, convert the 
‘most common things into precious materials for 
| thought. Virgil said, that he could find pearls in 
stercore Enati. Milton affirmed, that he found ben- 
efit in reading the wild romances of chivalry. Pope 
| levied contributions for his poetic treasures from every 
thing he heard, or read, or saw. 


|| But, besides this fixed aim, there must be persever- 
‘| ance in the pursuit of it. Many scholars commence 
their studies with ardor, but after a time, they become 
weary from familiarity ; or some new project diverts 
their minds; or they fancy they have finished their 
education, and that further study isneedless. A man 
|| ot this temperament is not of that chosen few whom 
future times will remember. A true scholar never 
speaks of finishing his studies, for he must be a stu- 
|| dent while he lives. His is that classic motto, which 


| Dr. Johnson has translated in one of his poems :— 


‘Think nothing gained, he cried, while ought remains:’ 


He remembers the great sons of fame. The labo. 
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4 THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE 


LITERATURE. 





! 
rious diligence of Demosthenes to overcome obstacles | 





by its own inherent energy, like the hardy oak of our || 


and to make himself an accomplished orator, was as | mountains. Here learning, power and wealth are || 


wonderful as his success. Cicero followed the same | 


placed, like the garlands at the 


path, and wore the same crown. His aim from his | prizes, open to every competitor. Here Freedom || 


youth was to be an orator, and his eye was fixed on 
that glorious prize with a gaze which never faltered. 


Pope’s ambition, from his cradle, was to be a poet; 


and his mind steadily flowed in this channel till poetry 
became his mother tongue. Howard is well celebra- 
ted by Burke and by Foster, as an astonishing exam- 
ple of perseverance, and of the mastery which one 
object may gain over the mind. Itis said of him, that 
in his circumnavigation of charity, he visited Rome, 
but could not spare time from his ministry of benevo- 
lence, to examine the ruins and wonders of the eter- 
nal city. 

These hints will, it is hoped, be thought worthy of 
attention by every reader. Ia whatever duties men 
are engaged, they cannot hope for the highest useful- 
ness, and the most complete success, without a fixed | 
purpose, end firm constancy. 

There are many powerful motives, which ought to 
be ever present to our minds, and which may assist to 
arm us with the needful self-denial. 

One motive is, that a very common intellect may 
accomplish more, by concentrated and persevering 
efforts, than a mind of far higher powers, which is 
irregular in its habits. 

Our duty to our Creator demands of us the wisest 
and most energetic exertion of our faculties. He who 
has bestowed them, and has given us opportunities to 
cultivate and use them, requires, that they be not 
wasted in indolence, nor dissipated by irresolute and 

lesultory efforts, and much less perverted to sinful! 
and selfish ends. 

The love of doing good to our fellow men is a noble 
motive to study and exertion. He who has never felt 
the desire to benefit nankind by his talents, his learn- 
ing, his personal services, or his wealth, is a stranger 

to one of the purest sources of enjoyment. He may | 
abandon the hope of honorable fame, for he lacks the 
generous benevolence, the expansive sympathies, the 
self-denial, and the eleyated aim, without which no 
man is capable of great and worthy actions. He who 
considers how wide is the scope for his benevolence— 
how many errors to be corrected—how many sorrows 
to be soothed—how much sickness, poverty and suf- 
fering, which call for the feeling heart and the open 
hand—ought not to need any other incentive to cul- 
tivate his mind to the highest point, and to press for- 
ward to the mark set before him with his might. 

And the scholar should reflect on the character of 
our age and country. The time is come when men 
cannot be governed by the bayonet. Mind must be 
controlled by mind. Public opinion is now the ruler | 
in civilized countries. What a noble field is here 
opened for the exercise of intellectual power! Ho- 
mer celebrates his heroes for their exploits in dealing 
tremendous blows, and hurling stones of prodigious 
weight. Such, in great part, has been the fame of 
men in former times. But bone and muscle are no 
longer to be the arbiters of nations. The clear thinker, 
the strong and pure writer, the powerful orator are 
henceforth to move and rulemen. The hall of legis- 
lation, the bar and the pulpit, and not the battle-field, : 


| await them, than ever dazzled the eyes and alured 


emotions, and bids him emulate the glorious eloquence 
of ancient times. Here, too, Religion, unfettered by 
entangling and corrupting alliances with human insti- 
tutions, sheds her selectest influences on her adyo- 
cates, and gives to piety, learning and eloquence, the | 
purest, the most secure and the most delightful do- 
minion which man can exercise over his fellow man | 
—the sway of benevolent and cultivated minds over 
willing hearts, instructed, consoled and guided by 
their ministry. 

Let, then, the scholars of our country attempt great 
Richer rewards 
} 


things, and expect great things. 


the hopes of worldly ambition. 

But the immortality of the mind supplies a motive | 
of indescribable solemnity and force. ‘The mind is 
but another name for the intellectual attributes of the 
soul. The mind thinks and acts for eternity. All its 
habits and acquirements contribute to prepare it for 
the everlasting scenes, to which it will svon be intro- 
duced. The gospel, which brings life and immortali- 
ty to light, has taught us that ‘whatsoever a man 
If the soul pervert 
its affections to the love of sin, and waste its mental 
faculties in the service of error, or in frivolous pur- 
suits, it will reap a harvest of interminable wretcied- 
ness. 


soweth, that shall he also reap.’ 


What can rouse the mind to a resolute and 
steady devotion of its powers to the duties which God 
has prescribed, and to a diligent use of all the means 
of self-improvement, if it be not the solemn truth that 
its eternal destiny depends on the character which is 
acquired in this life; that the mind will continue to 
think and to act forever; and that every right habit 
and every accession of true wisdom and valuable 
knowledge, will unquestionably tend to enhance its 
happiness in the future world ? 


necded, to urge 


Vhat else should be 
men to an immediate submission to 
the authority of the gospel; and by patient continu- 
ance in well doing, to seek for glory, honor and im- 
mortality. 





THE WIFE. 


To a fond and confiding girl, few hours in life are so 
full of buoyancy and hope, of kindness and affection, 
as those of courtship ; and few, it may be truly said, 


‘are su important to her future welfare and happiness. 


In her lover she too often sees all that is worthy and 
respectable in man; the ardor of her affection softens 
the most offensive traits of character, and obliterates 
all minor failings. Whatever she may have collected 
from poetry, is brought in aid of her imagination, 
which pictures, in the most glowing colors, the char- 
acter of a husband ; and her affection persuades her 
that in her lover she has found a perfect representa- 
tive of this ideal picture. 

In dreams of confidence in the prudence of her 
choice, and delightful anticipation of succeeding 
years of affection and happiness, she is led to the 
altar, and how often, alas! does one short year bring 


Olympic games, as \ 


’ ‘Iris a hard task,’ cried poor Frank Dudley 
inspires her orator with noble thoughts and generous || ’ 


From the North American Miiecins 
THE ABSURDITIES OF GENIUS, 
A SKETCH OF LONDON AUTHORSHIP, 


one 
morning, rubbing his swoln eyes, and his wife pushing 
g 


him out of bed— It is a hard task to rise to one’s pen 


|; that it was his own production. 


are the places where the weal or the woe of men is to, home to her aching bosom the sad reality of the | 


be decided. 


\| falsity and emptiness of all her hopes of mutual Jove, | 


with an aching heart, and an empty purse—but Mr. 
Smatter must be obeyed—must have three essays in 
one day. On Love, with an unfeeling termagant | 
hate !—On Domestic Felicity, with her tongue din. 
ning in my ears, and six helpless innocents calling 
aloud for bread !—On the Pleasures of Society, with 
2 coat worn to the thread, and my acquaintance shun. 
ning me in the street.’ 

Such was the ejaculation of my friend, as the clock 
struck six, and as I entered his aerial mansion. || 
was.an early visit; but our former intimacy rendered 
an apology needless. Does the reader wish to know 
his history? He does. I see it in that indignant 
blush, which virtuous abilities, sinking under adver. 
sity, fail not to excite in the liberal and humane—and 
I will not disappoint him. Some evil planet surely 
presided at the birth of Frank. Scon almost as he 
could speak, he was remarkable for three grand absur. 
cities : a refined imagination, an exquisite sensi- 
bility, and an ingenuous simplicity of inanners— 
absurdities Which, as the world goes, are the certain 
forerunners of a thousand more. 

With these characteristics, and with an intimate 
knowledge of books, a total ignorance of things, did 
Frank launch into the world. ‘To pass for what he 
really was, a man of superior understanding, was the 
chief ambition of Frank—let us mark his. success. 
Tired cf an inglorious activity, it was his wish to ob- 
tain a military post; and for this purpose he solicited 
the patronage of his neighbor, Sir George Stanley. 
Lady Stanley pronounced that Frank was a most ac- 
complished young fellow, because he happened to 
have a handsome leg, and a sprightly countenance: 
Sir George, that he was a very booby, because he 
never once spoke or thought as he did. The Lad; 
paid many warm compliments to him upon his under- 
standing, to all which Frank seemed to be as insens'- 
ble as the chair on which he sat. Sir George puta 
manuscript into his hands, with something like a hint 
It was upon the art 
of War; and Frank returned tae copy with his opin- 


the 


ion, that the author—and he sneered—that the author § 


might, perhaps, have some knowledge of what related 
to peace, but that truly he knew nothing of war. 
No man possessed more infiuence at Court than 
Sir George ; and Frank was daily in expectation 01 
having his commission filled up. With what surprise 
did he take up the Gazette, and find that his patron 
had substituted Tom Whiffle in his place. Tom had 
read Sir George’s manuscript with raptures of admira- 
tion ; and had Javished upon his lady a.l those munu- 


fw 7 y : P think ther 
ti of politeness, which the sex expect and think the} 


I 
have a right to command. 
beneath the dignity of a man to pay a compliment at 
the expense of truth, and he lost’ hts commission. 
His hopes of preferment are now blasted. Natu- 


Frank considered it as 


piaerathe, eos re ndol 
rally fond of society, he resolves to repair to London, 
|there to make himself happy with a choice set 0 cor 


* MEI: ; +. +. olan 
dial friends.—Cordial friends in London! 1t Is pla 
he had never been there. : 
. 4 » 2 0 
Of these, he soon attached himeelf particularly t 


Our own free country 1s the happy scene where the tender assiduity, and lasting affection. Yesterday, Bob Hazzard. Bob appears before him, one —_ 
mind may win the purest triumphs, and where it is| the lover was all attention, and love marked every |, ing, with a very rueful countenance! and Frank has 


allured to high efforts by the most powerful incite- || action; to-day, the husband is cold, distant, and neg- | too much sensibility not to. ingnire into the sorrow ° 
_lectful, preferring the company of the worthless and ij his friend. ’ Tis a trifle ; nothing more than @ 
‘hundred, the other day, at the billiard table, for W 


| | 


ments. Here there is nothing to obstruct the advance | 


of talent, whether it is nurtured in the dwellings of the 


| dissipated to her, who, a few days since, he flattered 


rich, like the delicate exotic, by the artificial culture | himself was dearer to him than all the world be- 
of wealth, or springs up from the cottages of the poor, |' side, 


disappointed of certain remittances. 


cool 
hich 
as unaccountably 


he had engaged his honor, and w 
Why, (said our 
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f 


Misguided man! little did he know, or if he knew, 


o himself) was money given to us, but to satisfy 
did he reflect, that the most ordinary women are ge- 


hero t : ; ‘oh 
our wants, and to relieve the distresses of our neigh- 


pors? In Jess than an hour, Bob is supplied with the}| nerally the most coquetish, that their every look and || 
ors - - 


smount of his loss, without either receipt or memo- pees designed ; that they take the same trouble 
~ndum. Receipts and memoranda were never meant | for the improvement of their ugly faces, that an indus- 
‘i. ventlemen and friends. | trious farmer does for that of a barren spot of ground, 
‘os now, thought Frank, with a secret triumph, | of which he is willing to make the most. These as- 
eure of at least one friend. But Frank thought like | siduities to please, deny it as we will, are seldom un- 
ifool. He had already taken leave of his money | 
and his friend. With men of wit did our hero next || 
sssociate ; nor was it long before he became the criti- 

sal umpire of every critical dispute. A comedy was 
«ibmitted to his inspection, and he delivered his sen- 





heart. 

Our hero presently found himself surrounded with 
iments upon it, with all the severity of a critic, and | rivals, and unhappy; could find no relief but in mar- 
with all the candor of a friend. The piece had in- || riage. In a word, Miss Atall, after a few affected 
sinsic merit; and he advised the poet to disregard | delays, consented to become Mrs. Dudley. 
she false taste of the town ; to cut off several super-}} Tired of the vanities of the town, and disgusted 
Jyous shoots ; to render the scenes more connected ; fe 


to retura to his estate in the country, and madam is at 
length prevailed upon to accompany him. 


‘create a little more business; and in his dialogue 
‘o be more attentive to the noble simplicity of nature, 
han to the tinselled affectation of wit and sentiment. || shocked at the supcrcilious carriage of some neighbors, 
at their jealousy and distant behaviour to cach other. 
In the view of compromising their differences, he in. 


The poet submitted to the superior judgment of his 
rend, and his play was refused. 
vorld by the publication of it, and the world rewarded 
‘im by a purchase of twenty copies. 


Hie appealed to the 
Vr : — 
vites all the gentlemen of the county to dine with 


him; insists on seeing them often at Dudley-house; 


Frank was tired of giving counsel; but our poet| and Dudley-house becomes the daily resort of every | 


One of his 
cuests, in the heat of conversation, took occasion to 
o ’ ’ 


as not tired of writing plays. His next performance; Squireling for thirty miles around. 
med to be a mere jumble of incidents, equally un- 
: yet Frank was afraid to|| observe, one day, that Frank had made an encroach- 
ment upon his ground. Our hero denied the charge, 


suade him from exhibiting it, and the play was 
i and obviated the gentleman’s mistake. The other 


i] 
sed. lis reputation for taste was now destroyed. | 
persisted, and on the morrow commenced an action 
against him. 


ye! thought Frank, as if such things had not 






anpened every day. Strange! thought he, I am Rather than quarrel with a friend, 





ndemned when I give my opinion, and I am con-)) Frank resig litigated spot, and carris i.is plain- | 
nned when I withhold it! tiff home with him upon a visit. In less than two 


Sick of poets and of poctasters, our hero now te- || months, Frank finds himself involved m twenty law- 
ived to confine himself to the company of men of || suits. 
arming, of solid knowledge. Yet was the company Distracted at the villainy of the world, Frank is 


still more unsupportable, than that of his last 
sociates. The former were eternally on the hunt 
for flashes of wit and merriment ; forever anxious to 


my 


et the table on a rear. The latter, sententious as 












» 





now bent upon disposing of his estate. Ile puts it up 


dispose of it. An uncle, in the West India trade, ad- 
vises him to launch it upon his bottom, and irank, 
nicles, or silent as the dead, but when some sage re- 
gence soon after that he is not worth a shilling. With 
ud indeed it was not often that they opened their|| a wife, and six helpless children, what shall our un- 


mark worthy of communication occurred to them, 





ns fortunate hero do ? 
Asoul congenial with lis own, Frank had still 


held his hands from suicide, but poverty and contempt 
ached for in yain among the men. 


broke his heart. 
Peace be to thy manes, O Frank! Light jay the 


As his last re- 
wuree, he connected himself with a society of female 





ie. Allthe ideas of his new friends were generally || hadst many foibles. 
ited to one favorite topic, which they would divide, || pect. 
ml subdivide into an endless labyrinth of abstract | 
jeculation. When he strove to display his wit he 


These deserved pity; those res- 
re ~t4 *4} : .) 
ihey met with neither. ,. 





THRE LILY. 
‘peared stupid,—when he strove to maintain an ar- BY J. G. PERCIVAL. 
ument, pedantic. Inaword, Frank could not please ; 


I nav found out a sweet greens 
rt Prank aac ‘i - . 
Frank was not to learn, that all the eloquence of 


t, 
Where a lily was blooming fair: 
Uieero never yet proved a recommendation in the 


ves of the fair. 


The din of the city disturbed it not, 


But the spirit, that shades the quiet cot 





With its wings of love, was there. 





ws with all his abilities, which ought to have en-| 
ved him to the heart of man, poor Frank Dudley 

shardly cured of one absurd notion before he was |) 
“zed with another. 





T found that dily’s bleom 


When the day was dark and chill: 





It smiled, like a star in the misty gloom 


9 





He now reflected that it was} 7 : 
itine to think of a wife; that there was no enjoy-| eT ee ee 
‘at like that of mutual love; and he determined to || 
‘iyass the merit of all his female acquaintances. | 


“etmore he canvassed, the more he was bewildered, || oa 

ae ERS ° 3 1| The leaves, that rose iu a fowinz swell, 
ve is @ stranger to the insipidity of deliberation. || pritiain 

i+ . ° . 

‘length, introduced by accident to a Miss Atall, he || 


“ame instantly enamored, not of her charms, for in- i| 
(eed g} : \} 
‘ed she possessed none; but of her intolerable ca- || catalan ' 

j > . . | n withering paleness, by 
nce, her impertinent affectation. Frank, happy in| An Be 


Which is feating around me still. 


I sat by the lily’s bell, 
And watched it many a day :— 


« 


Grew faint and dim, then drovped and fell, 
And the flower had flown away. 


I looked where the leaves were laid, 


Be ig 7 | And, as gloomy thoughts stole on me, saic, 
‘schoice, flattered himself that her want of beauty || . 


wal ; There is many a sweet and blooming maid, 
“exempt him from the torments of jealousy. || 


Who will soon as dimly die 


attended with success, for vanity is a passion, which || 
may be veiled, but cannot be concealed; may be || 
checked, but never can be eradicated from the human 


with the conduct of his wife, Frank now determines | 


He is!! 


to sale, receives the money, and is at a loss how to | 
having neglected to insure himself, receives intelli- | 


The feelings of the father with- | 


es, and he found himself as much disappointed as| turf upon thy head! ‘hou hadst many virtues. Thou 


1 
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CISATLANTIC LITERATURE. 
||To trace out those causes, which obstruct the as- 
|, cendancy of American genius, cannot fail to attract 
1 the attention of the inquiring and reflecting mind. 
| The chief of these causes is a want of patronage. It 
'|is this which has thwarted the mighty powers and gi- 
|| gantie projects of great and noble minds, and suffered 


‘Chill penury to repress their noble rage, 
And freeze the genial current of their souls.’ 

Though genius is often the growth of the rude for- 
est or the obscure glade, yet, if not transplanted to 
|| some more friendly soil, and invigorated by the enli- 
'vening beams of attentive encouragement, it will 
| wither on the stalk, or give its beauty to the wind. 
The apathy of America suffered the pencil of West 
| to give life and animation to the English canvass. A- 
pollo blushes to behold our poets crouching under the 
heavy hand of penury in some inhospitable region, 
|| while self styled republican patronage suffers the muse 
‘to weep herself to marble over the urn’ of some fair 
‘| flower of whose blossom our country was unworthy. 
‘and whose bloom must shed its fragrance over other 
_Tegions. 


What but the neglect of our countrymen 
| induces our philologists and historians to look beyond 
the dark and troubled horizon which terminates their 
earthly prospects, to catch a glimpse of that moment 
which will unfetter them from the burdens of poverty 
and disappointment? Here no ecclesiastical benefi- 
ces, no fellowships, no titles of honor, kindle the fire 
of emulation, or crown the efforts of genius. Profound 
‘erudition is not deemed the test of influence ; cus- 
tom hurls the scholar from the throne of ascendent 
power, and places the man ef opulence thereon. 

Tle great obstruction to American literature arises 
from the circumstance that the energ 





of our coun- 
| try are swallowed up in the acquisition of wealth. Al- 
though the comparatively equal distribution of prop- 
erty sheds a benign influence over our moral and po- 
litical institutions, vet it retards the ascendancy of 
genius, and obstructs the progress of letters, by crea- 
ting a passion for opulence, which forms too promi- 
| nent a trait in the American character. 

A pursuit, which requires continued and minute at- 
tention, necessarily excludes occupations of a higher 
cast, and renders the mind incapable of enlarged and 
digaified views. Devotion to the details of trade, to 

‘the nice calculations of profit and loss, to the routine 
|, of daily occupations, quenches the thirst for literary 
enujoymenis, aud excludes those indescribable pleas- 
urcs which flow from a mind chastened by the refine- 
‘ment and serenity of thought. The love of wealth 
has poisoned the fountain which flows through the 
veins of those who have been crowned with academic 
honors. 





They look to their own aggrandizement 
rather than to the advancement of literature. Unlike 
the philosophers of olden time, who reared the proud- 
est monuments of art and learning—who regarded 
sceptres and diadems as the toys of children, and all the 
splendour of riches as the sparkline of the dew-drop, 
which trembles in the beams of the morning sun, the 
groves of Academus seems to many in this hemis- 
phere oaly valuable for the fuel they supply, and the 
waves of Pactolus only beautiful because they mean~ 
der over golden sands. 

The advantages, however, arising to literary com- 
'|munities from wealth, are not to be depreciated 3 itis 
{| wealth which procures the finest models of art, pro- 
||motes the intercourse, facilitates the researches of 
|| the learned, and gives to genius ‘ lighter wings to ily.’ 
|| We only mean to say that it isin vain to look for 
'| enlarged and accomplished minds among those who 
‘are intent on the acquisition of wealth as the only 
‘| means of power and distinction. ‘ 


| The multiciplicity of our literary institutions is 
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6 . THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 








another obstruction. The very proposition seems a| 
paradox. But on a more minute examination, it will | 
be found to injure that character which alone will 
place us on a level with the stateliest nations of anti- 
quity. New England, with less than double the pop- 
ulation of Paris or London, can boast of possessing 
more Universities than France or Britain. A.cade- 
mies have sprung up in every section of our country, 
and not a village is destitute of its schools. In con- 
sequence of these numerous institutions, the first ru- 











EDUCATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OE VILLAGE TALES. 


A LITTLE MONEY is a good thing in the outset of life, 
if a person have wisdom to make a right and judicious 
use of it. But the head and the pocket must balance 
well; the scales must be equipoised ; for if one or the 
other kick the beam a loss will, in most cases, ensue. | every thing was out of tune in the kitchen ; while the 
If you have too little wit, the world will over-reach | master drank Madeira above stairs, and the enon 
you; if too much, you will outwit yourself. In either || were drunk with cogniac below stairs; while in the 
case ten chances to one, your purse, or rather the | midst of the best company, the best living, and dream. 











ED 


turns them out of house and home, as unceremoni- 
ously as if they were no better than common folks 
She never works a miracle to sustain those why iain 
learned, or had the disposition, to work any thins 
themselves. And so it turned out inthis case, 

Whilst the piano was in tune in the parlor, and 


diments of learning are more generally disseminated, '| contents of it, will slip through your fingers. Among || ing of nothing but pleasure and amusement, one of 


while those branches, which elevate the soul and | t 


teach man the use of his noblest faculties, 
want of culture. 


The generality of our colleges have very inade- | there. But what is most extraordinary, is that these | 


quate endowments ; professors are few and have as- 


very evils are often nursed up in the same cradle with 


he dangers to which hereditary wealth subjects us, || Bob’s creditors rapped his knuckles. The bailiffs are 
droop for || are pride, indolence, extravagance ; and the smaller || an ill-bred set; they know just about as much of gen- 
'\ the portion of our inheritance, the more danger is || tility, and all that sort of thing, as a bear about a * 


dy’s toilette ; and therefore, as might have been ex. 


| pected, the carpets, the plate, the sideboard, and eyen 


signed to them too large a field for instruction. The | the child, cherished with his growth, and instilled || the very piano, were levied on. 
t=] 


station of tutors is only regarded as affurding time and 
opportunity to prepare for some more permanent sit- 


| into all his habits, as he passes through the routine of || 
| his education, by parental care and misjudging affec- 


uation in life. Onr libraries and philisophical appa- | tion. 


ratus, and all the necessary but expensive accompa- | 


niments of a University, are on the same contracted | some thousands of dollars. ( 
| sum; common report selcom speaks the truth in these 


scale. 


Cornelia was an heiress. That is, she was worth 


I never knew exactly the 


Our democratic notions have led us thus to sever || matters, and it is rather unmanly to inquire very par- 


and keep asunder those paltry stipends, as we think, 


ticularly into a lady’s fortune. 
for the general diffusion of knowledge ; but, instead, her kind mamma at home, and caressed by her kind || 


they have dispersed those rays of science, which, col- | friends abroad; sent to the most fashionable school ; 
lected into one focus, might have kindled some lumi- | the mistress daily advised that she was a peculiarly 
naries of magnitude, giving lustre and warmth to our delicate little girl, with most exquisite sensibilities 
country. As it is, they are scattered and lost on one | and rare genius; and was to be treated with all be- 


wide and almost desert expanse. 
The same funds which now move faintly through 


coming tenderness and. consideration. 
learnt a few of the useful, and a great many of the 


There she 


the veins of our numerous colleges, would give life ornamental branches taught in such seminaries ; and 
and vigor to a few Universities, and excite an im- | Was finally despatched to a boarding school to finish 
pulse that would bring every dormant faculty into op- | her education—a polite education ; with which the 
eration. Such are some of the causes which obstruct , adjective ‘useful’ as usual, had very little if any | the spinning wheel. 


the progress of American literature. Shall we then 
rest satisfied, when our condition is capable of much | 


melioration ? Shall the pilgrim indolently loiter at the | stood French and painting ; was versed in Belles-Let- | 
foot of Parnassus, because he will not reach the sum- | tres; knew something of philosophy, natural and |, 
moral; had gone the round of the sciences; wrote 
poctry ; kept an album ; understood music ; and was 
finally fitted out at home with a fine parlor and piano. 
‘What a fine lady,’ said the wondering villagers— 
‘what a very fine lady; how fashionable; how per- 
fectly genteel.’ 


mit and the fair society of the muses! Shall the ar- 
chitect confine himself to the building of cottages 
when his genius might equal the magnificence of the 
temple of Solomon, or the undying grandeur of the 
pyramids of Egypt? Shall our country rest satisfied 
with being the cradle of Genius, when she is capable 
of supporting his manhood? Rather let all her ener- 
gies be combined to remove the causes which obstruct 
the ascendancy of genius, and which are so many 
blots on the escutcheon of American literature. Then 
if our country, by some convulsion of nature, should 
be swept into destruction, and the storms of the ocean 
should mingle in the conflict 


where she now stands, 
ind the sea-monsters sport. ov 


er her ruins, her litera- 
ry men will not be lost in the catastrophe, but will be 
forever associated with transcendaut refinement in the 
recollection of the scholar. 


MarpiaGe.—The marriage ceremony is the most 
interesting spectacle social life exhibits. To see two 
rational beings, in the glow of youth and hope, which 
invests life with the halo of happiness, appear to- 


gether, and openly acknowledge their preference for 


each other, voluntarily enter into a league of perpe- 
tual friendship, and call Heaven and Earth to witness 
the sincerity of their solemn vows—to think of the 


lection ; for she was circumscribed in her sphere by 


thing to do. 


She was now an accomplished lady. She under- 


It was even so, and the first difficulty which arose, 


was about the choice of that very vexatious, but still 
no less necessary evil—a husband. 


The pretty girl 


who has the whole world of beaus to chouse from, 
sometimes finds it difficult to make a perfectly objec- 
tionable choice. 


It was not then to be wondered at, 


that Cornelia should be embarrassed in making a se- 


y 
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the very small compass of perfectly genteel people 
like herself. 


Such an one, with a good substantial 
fortune tuo, was to be sought. Her stars favored her 
at last, however, and she was married to a young gen- 


tleman as accomplished as herself; one who had as 


many apologies at his finger’s ends as buttons on his 
coat, an A. B. anda professor; who drove tandem 


with one hand, winged a pigeon at every shot, and | 


drank nothing but Madeira. 

It was said that the young gentleman and lady 
were each a little disappointed in each other’s for- 
tune; and that in the outset there was a trifling jar 


She was indulged by | 


Still, so far as physical ability was concerned, it 
| was not too late, perhaps, to turn the current of affairs 
‘There was a plain and ready remedy for the dis. 
ease, even in its present state. An entire change of 

7 e i] 
| living and of habits ; economy for extravagance ; and 

industry for indolence. But how hard is it for those 

who have been thus educated to change ; how often 
is the moral ability, the will, wanting! And here it 
proved to be the case. 

They struggled awhile to keep up appearances ; but 
only sunk deeper in the end. Ten years after they 
were almost forgotten. I made many inquiries after 
them among the villagers, and finally discovered 
that Robert and his wife had separated ; and that he 
had exchanged his dogs and gun for a tar hat and 
blue jacket; was a wanderer ofihe sea; and the 
elegant and accomplished Cornelia, instead of thump- 
ing a piano, was gaining a scanty subsistence at 


| Somuch for the story. Industry and virtue are the 
best legacies parents can bequeath their offspring; 
the only sure defence against misfortune. Let those 
who are charged with the education of children be- 
ware lest through an over anxiety to make them ac- 
complished, they fail to make them useful members of 
society ; instead of making them respectable, make 
them proud ; instead of cultivating their genius, lead 
them into indolence. I say beware! 


ADVICE To THE LapirEes.—If you would be truly val- 
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uable, esteem not yourselves chiefly according to your 


money and lands, but on the grace of your person 
and mind ; read a little more ; read divinity, morality, 
history, innocent poetry, and thie lives of gencrous 
lovers. 

You dress well and have the belle air and mind— 
be as polite in your language as in your dress, end 
learn to write a neat style, | mean so as to be able to 
write on ali occasions, not as scholars, but as gentle- 
women. As you are ingenious, a little applicatic: 

forms you good house-wives, but to improve the beau- 
ties of the mind, and carriage will cost no more.— 
; Blend both accomplishments toz,ether, and do noi. 
as some, be mutes and statues in company, or as 
others, perpetual drums. No longer be won by faces 
with brainless heads to them: neither mistake a low 
bow for pure good manners, nor a well dressed head 


|| for quality ; nor a fashionable coat for an estate ; stl 


3 : : : ; \! vile cringi love, nor a smooth tongue for 
endearing connexion, the important consequences, the | on the subject of finances, but Cornelia adhered to vile cringuagige te love, nor a smo . 
final separation—the smile that kindles to ecstasy at || her piano and Bob to his rifle and Madeira, and all 


their union must at length be quenched in the tears | 


| went on quite musical again. Neither of them had 


of the mourning survivor! but while life continues, | Suffered so vulgar a thought, as that, how to get a liv- 
they are to practice in the same joys, to endure the 1 ing when their cash was gone, to enter their heads. 


like sorrows, to rejoice and weep in unison. 


can earth offer so pure as your friendship. 


Be con- || But fortune in all these cases, has a plain matter of ———————- —— 
stant, man; be condescending, woman; and what || fact way of dealing, with even the most genteel peo- 


jj Ple; and when they have spent their last dollar, just 


1} 


sense. Above all, do not mistake wit for wisdom, 
'|and cast a tender eye on him who has steady mauily 
\| virtue, and prudence in his conduct, and gives fair 
| hopes of his mending at heart—the main chance. 





: ag} 
Pripk is as loud a beggar as want, and a great dea! 
more saucy. 
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| was one evening in @ mixed company of ladies and 
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FEMALE GENEROSITY. 


sentlemen, when the conversation happened to turn 
upon the subject of generosity. It was maintained 
wy some of the gentlemen that it was more inherent 
nthe male, than in the female breast. After many 
arguments on the subject, a lady related the following ! 
instance of generosity in the female heart. | 
(Inthe latter part of the French revolution, a young |, 
man who was closely pursued by a body of gens || 
varmes, in the streets of Paris, stopped at a door in) 
shich stood a young female, and requested conceal- || 
nent. There was no time to consider, as the soldiers | 
gere close at hand. She conducted him to a back || 
uilding, and locked him in. She had scarcely done | 
‘his, when the soldiers passed. As it happened, the || 
very body of gens d’armes who had pursued the young | 
nan, were invited by the owner of the house, to take || 
y their quarters for the night, and were put into a 
oom in the same building in which the refugee had 
ken shelter; and as they occupied the room next 
entrance, he could not escape without passing 
trough the room where they lay. In this dilemma, 











hevoung lady resolved to extricate him, if possible. | 
She waited until she thought the soldiers all asleep, | 
nd passed through the room without waking any of) 
tiem, acquainted the stranger of his peril, and told | 
jim that if he would consent, she could conduct him || 
toaneighboring church, of which her uncle kept the || 
eys, and secrete him until the danger was over. He 


snsented- She took him by the arm, and they en- 


‘red the room where the soldiers were sieeping, j| 
wien, in passing, he struck his foot against onc of || 
‘lem, who jumped up, seized the young man, and 
manded who it was; when the young lady, with 
neat presence of mind, answered, ‘it is only I, who 
came to seek for’—fortunately she had nothing more || 
wsay, as the soldier, hearing a female voice, let go | 
‘earm. They passed on, and entered the church, | 
sie conducted him to the door of a vault, which was | 
utiously concealed behind the altar, told him to en- || 


by the unsuspicious uncle, who led them to every | 


\| Numerous were the devises to which these devotees 


body of soldiers passing about the church, and who 
were searching for some refugees whom they sus- 
pected were concealed there. They were conducted 


part of the building, to prove his innocence. 

‘Their footsteps were often heard by the trembling 
couple below, passing over the vault, but they did not | 
perceive it. When they left the church, she left the 
vault with repeated assurances of daily supplying him 
with victuals. She perforined her promise, and in a | 
few days conducted him from his place of conceal- 
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fall in succession and be the last. The first one, a 
perfect exquisite, and with an air of most ineffable 
condescension put his question. 

‘If I understand rightly the government of your 
country, you acknowledge no distinction of rank ; 
consequently you can have no court standard for the 
manners of a gentleman ; will you favor me with in- 
formation where your best school of politeness is to 
be found ?” 

‘For your benefit,’ replied the American, smiling 
calmly, ‘I would recommend the Falls of Niagara ; 





ment, and he was enabled to reach his home in 





a contemplation of that stupendous wonder teaches 


safety.’ TRAVELER. | humility to the proudest, and human nothingness to 
|| the vainest. It rebukes the trifler, and arouses the 


CROWNING THE WISEST. | most stupid; in short, it turns men from their idols ; 


Nor many years ago, it happened that a young man and when we acknowledge that God only is Lord, we 


from New-York, visited London. His father being 


} 
connected with several of the magnates of the British | 


Aristocracy, the young gentleman was introduced || 


into the fashionable circles of the metropolis, where, | 
in consequence of his very fine personal appearance, 

or that his father was reported to be very rich, or that | 
he was a new figure on the stage ; he attracted much | 
attention, and became quite the favorite of the ladies. | 
This was not at all relished by the British beaux, but 
as no very fair pretext offered fora rebuff, they were | 
compelled to treat him civilly. Thus matters stood | 
when the Hon. Mr. M. P. and lady made a party to | 
accompany them to their country seat in Cambridge- 

shire, and the American was among the invited guests. 


of pleasure resorted in order to kill that old fellow 
who will measure his hours when he ought to know 
they are not wanted, and the ingenuity of every one | 


_was taxed to remember or invent something novel. 


he yankees are proverbially ready of invention, 
and the American did honor to his character as a man 


\feel that men are our equals. 


A true Christian is 
| always polite.’ 
| There was a murmur among the audience, but 
| whether applause or censure the American could not 
determine, as he did not choose to betray any anxiety 
for the result by a scrutiny of the faces which he 
| knew were bent on him. 
| The second now proposed his question. He affect- 
ed to be a great politician, was mustachoed and 
| whiskered like a diplomatist, which station he had 
been coveting. His voice was bland, but his empha- 
sis very significant. 
‘Should I visit the United States, what subject 
with which I am conversant would most interest your 


| people and give me an opportunity of enjoying their 


conversation ?” 

‘You must maintain, as you do at present, that a 
monarchy is the wisest, the purest, the best govern- 
ment which the skill of man ever devised, and that a 
democracy is utterly barbarous. My countrymen are 
proverbially fond of argument, and will meet you on 


|| both these questions, and, if you choos roue Wi 
accustomed to freedom of thought. He was frank si yam, BS yon cheane, argue walk 


and gay, and entered into the sports and amusemenjg 
with that unaffected enjoyment which communicated 


a part of his fresh feelings to the most worn out fash- || 


you to the end of your life.’ 
The murmur was renewed, but still without any 
decided expression of the feeling with which his 


. . . . - - ‘ a © , “ ay 3) > ; , 
tthere, and she would bring him food daily, until | lonists in the party.—His good nature would have | answer had been received 


should be enabled to venture forthin safety. She | been sneered at by some of the proud cavaliers, had | 


| he not been a capital shot, and he might have been || 


ave him the lamp, and, shutting the door, immedi- 
tely returned to the house. 

‘He descended into the vault, and seating himself 
natomb stone, he there beheld recorded the names 
‘his own illustrious ancestors, who had mouldered 
todust ages ago. He was overpowered with fatigue, 
ai fell asleep, and did not wake until the morning of 


‘esecond day, when he perceived that his bencfac- || to vary the eternal evening waltzing and piping, by | 


ws had not been there, and he began to fear that | 
“mething had happened to prevent her from coming | 
‘aia, He waited in terror and anxiety until night, | 
tstill she came not, and he laid himself down in | 
‘pair on a tomb stone, resolved to endure the lin- | 
‘ng death which awaited him. He sunk into a| 
‘lary, from which he was awaked on the third | 
‘ming by the voice of his benefactress calling on | 
Shame ; but it seemed as if animation had ceased, | 
the was unable to move or articulate a sound. Je | 
‘al the dreadful sound of the door as it fell ; he. 
“ered a faint ery, and rushed up the steps. Fortu- | 
“cly the young lady had not left the spot ; she vais | 

| 


: the door, entered the vault, and restored new life 
‘the sufferer. She informed him that she had been | 
table to get to the church since his concealment, on | 
“count of the vigilance of the guards who were sta- | 
ined at her uncle’s, but that she had made arrange- 
by which she could supply him with food 
¥ ; she prepared to depart, and had just ascended 
‘ steps, when they heard persons entering the 
i She immediately closed the door of the 
“t and the next moment they heard the steps of a 


quizzed, had not the ladies, won by his respectful and 
| pleasant civilities and his constant attention in the 
drawing room and saloon, always showed themselves 
|his friends. But a combination was at last formed 


jterly, to annihilate the American. ‘They proposed 


| and having interested one of those indefatigable young 


ladies who always carry their point in the scheme, it 
| was voted to be the thing. 

After some few charades liad been disposed of, one 
of the gentlemen begged leave to propose the game 
called‘ crowning the wisest.’ This was played by 
selecting a judge of the game, and three persons, 


The one who is declared to have been the readiest 
and happiest in his answers receives the crown. 

Our American much against his inclination, was 
chosen among the three candidates. 
that his position, and the society with which he was 
mingling, required of him the ability to sustain him- 
self. He was, to be sure, treated with distinguished 
attention, by his host and hostess, and generally bv 
the party, but this was a favor to the individual—and 





not one of the company understood the character of | 


2publicans, or appreciated the Republic. The three 
worthies had arranged that the turn for him should 


| among a trio of dandies, staunch patrons of the Quar- |} 


| the acting of charades and playing various games ; | 


either ladies or gentlemen, who are to contest for the | 
crown by answering successively the various ques- | 
tions which the rest of the party are at liberty to ask. | 


He was aware , 


The third then rose from his seat, and with an 
assured voice which seemed to announce a certain 
triumph, said, 

‘] require your decision on a delicate question, 
but the rules of the pastime warrant it, and also a 
\|candid answer. You have seen the American and 
the English ladies ; which are the fairest ?’ 
| The young republican glanced around the circle. 
It was bright with the flashing eyes, and sweet 
smile which wreathed many a lovely lip, might have 
| Won a less determined patriot from his allegiance. 
|| He did not hesitate, though he bowed low to the 
'|ladies as he answered, 

i ‘The standard of female beauty is, 1 believe, al- 
lowed to be the power of exciting love and admiration 
|in our sex, and consequently those ladies who are 
most admired, and beloved; and respected by the gen- 
tlemen, must be the fairest. Now Il assert confident- 
ly that there is nota nation on earth where woman is 
so truly beloved, so tenderly cherished, so respectfully 
treated, as in the Republic of the United States ; 

therefore, the American ladies are the fairest. But, 
and he again bowed low, ‘if the ladies before whom I 
have now the honor of expressing my opinion, were 
in my country, we should think them Americans.’ 

The applause was enthusiastic. After the mirth 
had subsided so as to allow the judge to be heard, 
he directed the crown to the Yankee.—Lady’s 
Magazine. 


| 
| 








Dosr thou love lifet then do not squander time, for 
that is the stuff which life is made of. 
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THE SUMMER EVENING HYMN. 
BY S. L. FAIRFIELD. 


Wirn what a shadowing of her broad dim wings, 
Pale Twilight stealeth over vale and hill! 

And what a floating crowd of fairy things 
Render mute homage to her voiceless will! 

Blest Eventide! thy silent coming brings 
Remorseless Quiet and Contentment still, 

Gay Fancies and rejoicing Hopes, that roil 

Like fair stars o’er the shut lids of the soul. 


Welcome! reliever of midsummer heat! 

A. blessing waits upon thy bounty now: 

Breath, that is bliss, attends the heart’s deep beat, 
And fresh winds fan the dull and weary brow. 
Lo! how the sunset, in a showery sheet 

Of rich light, waves along the horizon low, 

While o’er yon isle its parting glories rest 

Like Memory’s brightness in the good man’s breast. 
The songbird lifts its voice in vesper praise 

And then mid dewy leaves seeks out its nest, 

And flocks and herds, that sleep on burning days, 
Graze on the clover now like creatures blest; 

’Tis joy unto a heart that widely strays 

O’er the dark sea of life and hath no rest, 

To blend its sympathies with all that breathe, 
And unto woods and streams its thought bequeath. 


Along the gleaming brook, that purls and plays 
Among the pebbles and o’erarching roots 

Of this old elm—the haunt of careless days— 
(Ah! little now their simple pleasure boots!) 
Let me repose and with a heart of praise 
Render meet thanks for every joy that shoots 
Up from the hedge of thurns—the barren road— 
Which year by year my faltering feet have trod. 


t is uo season for repining care, 

And my free spirit falters not, for yet 

There is a magic in the rosy air 

And dewy earth, when suinmer’s sun hath set, 
That lifteth up my thoughts, in silent prayer, 
Where human weakness of demurtinyg let 

Taints not the springs of Thought, whose secret home 
Is in the twilight bowers of tine to comme. 

The changeful beauty of the suncet sky 

Fades softly o’er the blue of Alna bay, 
Like hallownd thoughts of saints who ineekly die, 
Whose faith was true, whose deeds were just alway; 
White clouds, that o'er the azure ocean fly, 

etal awnile the holy light of day, 
Tren all is dimness, stillness, soft repose, 
The hour of love for Nightingale and Rose. 


Gush, ye blue waters from your fountain dell! 
Soar, ye dim mountains to the fading heaven! 

The upland woods of Edgecomb softly swell, 

The Camden hills, amid the dusky even, 

Throned o’er the hoary pilgrim’s holy well, 

Like prophets stand—to whom all worlds are given. 
The pensive heart, with all the world at rest, 
Sleeps mid the shades of its own peaceful breast. 


In the deep woods of Damariscotta’s glen, 
Though rude yet holy, stands the ruined fane, 
Devoted, in this wild of warrior men, 

Ages ago, to Gop! the evening strain, 

The morning prayer and psalm rose grandiy then, 
For lurking foes were near—a hideous train! 
Yew, feeble, faithful, there the pilgrims prayed, 
And holy be tuz Tempte or rue Gtape! 


The sacred places of the elder time 

Retain no more their everlasting name, 

But long their memory shall be held sublime 
Who for their faith into the forest came, 
Dared all the perils of that cruel clime, 
And held their holy freedom ample fame ; 
Holier, a hut in ruins mid our woods 
Than all Palmyra’s marble solitudes. 


The valley brook hath now a mighty voice 
The larch and fir trees sigh their vesper hymn, 
The Thousand Stars upon their thrones rejoice, 
And Nature slumbers on her mountains dim. 
Far from the throng of men and city’s noise, 
While shadows beckon as they sink and swim, 
My heart finds gladness in this tender gloom, 
And deeply yearneth for the life to come. 


A MOTHER’S TEARS. 
There is a sweetness in a mother’s tears, when they 
fall on the face of a dying babe, which no eye can be- 
| hold with a heart untouched. It is holy ground, up- 
} on which the unhallowed foot of profanity dares not 
encroach. Infidelity itself is silent and forbears her 
| mocking, and here woman shows not her weakness 
| but her strength ; it is that strength of attachment 





‘nial, dependant on no climate, no changes, nor soil, 
| but alike in storms as in sunshine, it knows no shad- 
| ow of turning. A father, when he sees his child 
|| going down the dark valley, may weep when the 
| shadow of death has fuliy come over him, and as the 
|| last departing knell falls on his ears may say, ‘I will 
| go down to the grave for my son in mourning,’ but he 
turns away in the hurry of business, the tear is wiped, 
and though when he returns to his fireside, the sport- 
ive laugh comes up to his remembrance, the succeed- 
ing day blunts the poignancy of grief, and it finds no 
permanent seat. Not so with her who has borne and 
‘| nourished the tender blossom. It lives in the heart 
'where it was first entwined in the dreaming hours 
‘of night. She sees its playful mirth, or hears its 
| plaintive cries ; she ‘seeks it in the morning,’ and 
:* she goes to the grave to weep there.’ Its little toys 
are carefully laid aside as sacred mementoes, to keep 
|, continually alive that thrilling anguish, which the dy- 
ing struggle and sad look produced, and though gricf, 
| like a canker worm, may be gnawing at her vitals, 
‘yet she finds a luxury in her tears, a sweetness in her 
sorrow, which none but a mother ever tasted. 





SUMMER. 
Tus is the season when the lover of nature con- 
templates with pleasing reflections and anticipations 
throughout the year, When is the air so full of 
balm ?—whien is the breeze so full of health ?—when 
does the sun shine so cheeringly and unoppressively, 
as now !—when is the ground so beautifully, so softly 
carpeted—and the trees hung with such beautiful, 
such fragrant drapery,as now! The woods are tull 
of melody. The azure sky seems by the sunbeatns 
brushed of every misty cloud, that airy spirits may 
| more clearly view the beauty of the great Creator’s 
works ; and man see mirrored in the noble arch, the 
grandeur of the footstool of his God. 
Rise with the sun, and go forth and contemplate 
| the beauties of nature. Those who permit him to 
make twoor three hours of his circuit before they 
| greet him, must not be surprised if he has not a smi- 
| ling sunshine for them through the day. 





| THe Rev. Rowxanp Hit, whose death was late- 
ly announced in the London papers, was remark- 
| able for eccentricity of character. One paper gives 
|, the following anecdote : 

_ Mr. Hill was extremely economical, not from par- 
i simony, but principle. He had great wealth, and 


| was able to make a show, had it been his pleasure to 


‘| do so. Mrs. Hill, on the contrary, gloried in show— | 


‘| she loved dress—and was with all ostentatious. A 
|| paper being handed in one morning Mr. Hill enquired 
| ‘what is that, my dear?’ 


| Hill, ‘only a bill fora chest of drawers.’ Mr. Hill 


knew, however it was a costly bill for a splendid | 


| head dress. This head dress. Mrs. Hill wore to 
|, church next Sabbath. Mr. Hill was in the pulpit 
|when she entered. The Chapel was crowded. He 
lon seeing her, cried out—‘make way—make way 
| friends—let Mrs. Hill pass with a chest of drawers on 
| her head.’ 

Tt is useless to say that Mrs. Hill understood the 
hit, and felt it ; or that all eyes were instantly turned 
upon her. 





| which man never did or even can feel. It is peren- | 


«O, nothing,’ replied Mrs. | 


SSE 


{ 
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TO SUNDRY SORTS OF PEOPLE. 
|} 
\/1, Wen yo i t D 

| you are introduced to a. ranger he sure ty 


|) ask and find out all his business, and pump as much 


| | USEFUL ADVICE 











out of him as you can; because questions are the — 
very keys of knowledge. g BY 
| 2. You should always look ahead :—therefore never a 
_ do that to-day, which you can do to-morrow. VOL 
| 3. Always avoid selfishness : and therefore neyo; = 
do that yourself, which you can procure any one else 
to do. y ’ 
4, Ifa secret be communicated to you, be very & _ 
careful to keep it ; and to make sure work of it, gei 4 ’ 
two or three persons to help you. : ve 
5. If you are an uamarried man, and in loye, take . : 
te writing verses : nothing sooner gives a patient jx $ ry 
such circumstances relief and comfort. s Lik 
6. If your mistress be cruel, make some verses. 3 Fit 
and ask her pardon on your knees, and kiss her hand a A\ 
through her gloves. : Ai 
7. When you have become tired of her, excus ik 
yourself for leaving her by saying her company is so Like 
good, that a little answers your purpose. t Like 
8. If vou are a married man, give short answers t An 
| your wife: for least said is soonest mended. m4 ie 
‘| ® If you are not fond of her, look as cross as vou fe As | 
fee].— Nothing charms like sincerity. 3 As { 
10. If you are fond of her, let the world know it, An 
by kissing her hand—talking tender to her and look- Swif 
ing sweetly at her, in company. e One 
11. When your wife is in a passion, remember to) One 
fly into one yourself. The way to stop a fire in the! A pl 
woods or grass ground, is to kindle another to ncet ‘ 
it and thus extinguish the whole. hen 
12. Always mind and have the last word: becausofi A tie 
a man of business should never leave it unfinished. Frail 
13. Spend your evenings at the tavera: and then 
your wife wall be delighted to see you on your retum bd THE 


¥ 





14. When you walk out with her—keep a i 
paces before her, by way of eminence. 
15. When you ride in a chaise with her, look weil 


Ace eae ae 





to the right and talk principally to your horse—thig 
will preserve family peace. % 

16. Tell her of her faults before folks; and then) 
they will have the benefit of your advice as well} 
as she. ‘ 





make her vain and assuming. i 


In order to make some arrangements for the curren 
volume, it has been necessary to defer the publicatio 
_ of the first number until the present time. The Title 
| Page and Index to the second volume, accompany 
this number. 
This number is sent to all who have not ordere 
their subscriptions discontinued, and those who wis 
| to withdraw their names, are requested to return 1 
| directed to the ‘Bouquet, Hartford, Ct.’ with the 
‘name and residence written on the margin, whicl 
‘| will be sufficient notice of a wish to discontinue. 
All arrearages must be paid immediately. 
For Prospectus of Vol. 3, see cover. &§ 
Correspondents are respectfully invited to continu 
| their favors. i 
| Agents and others who address us by letter will Of 
particular to pay their Postage. x 


| 
{} 
} 


\| in reer ag . 
Tur dearth of original matter in this No. - 
| sioned by the hurry and trouble incident on re . 
‘up the affairs of the last volume, and in — 
||rangements for the succeeding one. A number 
‘communications are on hand, which shall rece! 


early attention. 
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